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our time — will be able to explain in history its actual success and the hope of its 
future victory. T. Gavanescul. 

University of Tassy, Roumania. 

The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and its 
Progress in Great Britain since 1825. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Berlin. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. Pp. xii., 403. 

This work, as the general editor of the " Philosophical Library" points out, 
is not a translation in the ordinary sense. It was specially written for the series 
to which it belongs, and was produced first in English dress from the author's 
manuscript, under the most careful supervision. Naturally, in these circum- 
stances, the highest expectations regarding it were raised, not only among philo- 
sophical students, but also in theological circles. Perhaps those anticipations 
were too high ; certain it is they cannot be said to have been completely realized. 
Not that a scholar of Dr. Pfleiderer's power and skill has produced a work un- 
worthy of his reputation. But, since his " Religionsphilosofihie" we judge him 
by a standard which could be applied to few others. The expectation had been 
for a final work on this momentous period in the evolution of religious thought, 
— final, that is, for the present generation, — even although it was remarked that 
an absolutely final judgment could not yet be pronounced, the movement being 
still in progress. Taken as a whole, the book is partly satisfactory, partly un- 
satisfactory. In its wide learning and critical penetration, as in its luminous 
treatment of certain writers, it cannot soon be surpassed. The easy mastery 
with which our author threads his way among the tangled mazes of German 
theological thought is impressive, more especially in the Third Book, where Dr. 
Pfleiderer is on his own chosen ground of " Biblical and Historical Theology." 
His acute critical penetration, again, is seen in his criticism of Hegel, and in his 
fine appreciation of Schleiermacher's true historical position. Here, indeed, he 
is expounding once more his own relationship to those two writers. The ex- 
planation of the historical influence which ought to be accorded to the Glaub- 
enslehre is admirable ; it is not only of the highest interest, it is also thoroughly 
fair. The essential ethical element in religion here receives just the kind of 
recognition which we should have expected from the author of the clear mono- 
graph, " Religion und Moral." And we can only express disappointment that 
Dr. Pfleiderer did not continue the treatment here accorded to Schleiermacher in 
other cases. He has too frequently forgotten that the truest theologians must, in 
the first place, possess religious affinities. He often tends to set the head in au- 
thority over the heart, and thus to mistake, or rather to minimize, those with whom 
he is not in agreement. A current of this kind can, for example, be detected in 
his treatment of Christian von Hofmann (pp. 173— 177). But once more, on the 
other side, his account of thinkers with whom he sympathizes is often admirable. 
A. E. Biedermann (pp. 137-145) is fully and fairly appreciated.; so too, though 
in a lesser degree, is F. C. Baur ; and Vatke also receives the recognition, which 
too few have been willing to accord him, even although, strangely enough, it is 
granted only within the limits of critical theology. In the English section, fur- 
ther, Maurice, T. H. Green, and Dr. John Caird receive just attention. The 
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work, accordingly, must be regarded as of high value, partly on account of its 
author's intimate familiarity with the complex problem of German theology, and 
partly on account of the independent attitude which his eclecticism enables him 
to adopt. He is not irrevocably committed to any philosophical theory. But, 
as a result of this, the interest of the work on the grounds mentioned, is much 
more for the professed theologian than for the readers of a journal such as this. 
Yet, for the ethical worker, as for the theologian, it has some obvious defects 
which unfortunately detract from its value as the last word on the subject. 

I have already hinted at Dr. Pfleiderer's tendency to pass over those with whom 
he cannot sympathize, those, principally, to whom the ethical element in religion, 
especially on the side of faith, appeals most. This is illustrated on a large scale 
in the ground plan of the book. There is too much selection, and even when the 
selections have been made, their subdivision is not always satisfactory. If there 
be one thing more than another that may be taken as proved by Dr. Pfleiderer, it 
is that since Hegel all German theology worthy of the name has been rational 
theology. Yet, in the course of the treatment, we find ourselves continually 
asking whether, as is professed, we are being presented with the actual develop- 
ment of this theological progress, or only with a limited series of instances which 
are regarded as eminently illustrative of it. The truth seems to be that Dr. 
Pfleiderer had not fully decided with himself which of the two courses to adopt. 
The result is that, unconsciously, he is swayed by his own preconceived ideas to 
choose the latter alternative when he supposes himself to be carrying out the 
former. Omissions are made, some men are forced into prominence, and others 
relegated to comparative obscurity in a manner which, if the title " Develop- 
ment" is to be retained, can only be called unsatisfactory. Why, to take some 
instances at a venture, should Stahl, Thomasius, and Baumgarten, among many 
others who might be named, be wholly suppressed? Surely Dr. Pfleiderer 
would hardly have us conclude that they were outside the development of 
rational theology. Nay, rather they were in its very midst. Was not Stahl the 
founder of a school, and is not his "Philosophic des Rechts" full of rational ele- 
ments? Thomasius's " Christ's Person and Work" may have been "dogmatic," 
but his doctrine of n^voac; is highly " speculative," and had important results. 
While in Baumgarten's life have we not a microcosm of the development which 
had been proceeding in the macrocosm of which he was a part ? And if it be 
unjustifiable to omit the Neo-Lutherans, the suppression of such mediating theo- 
logians as Beyschlag and Bunsen is equally unfortunate. So too, and in a 
special sense, is the absence of F. H. R. Frank, whose " System der christlichen 
Wahrheit" is — in opposition to the Neo-Kantian agnosticism — as " speculative," 
in the best meaning of the term, as it well could be. Passing from this, many 
will consider that too much importance is assigned to Biedermann. No theologian 
ever gave freer scope to the abstract and intellectual as opposed to the personal 
and ethical interests of theology; hardly any, if some fantastic extremists be 
excepted, ever divorced it more completely from the human elements on which 
religion ultimately depends. But Dr. Pfleiderer sympathizes with his freedom 
from dogmatic as distinct from philosophical presuppositions ; hence the result. 
Finally, in this connection, the mere references to men of such importance as 
Baader (p. 145), Hiiller (p. 124), Stade (p. 176), and Harnack (p. 299) are at once 
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inadequate and tantalizing. It might no doubt be urged that, within the limits at 
disposal, it was impossible to discuss all writers. Were this the case, it would 
have been preferable to have altered the method, and to have abandoned any 
attempt to trace historical development in individuals, substituting for it a dis- 
cussion of principles only, and using special writers in illustration of them. 
This would have obviated the somewhat curious subdivisions which, to take a 
case, result in the classification of the author of " Stille Stunde" with Strauss, 
Feuerbach, Biedermann, and Weisse. The great majority of these omissions 
in detail can easily be supplied in a second edition, and the work thus rendered 
at once worthier of its author's name, and fitter to fill an acknowledged gap in 
literature. 

The one hundred pages devoted to the development of theology in Great 
Britain since 1825 are naturally full of interest. They enable us to see ourselves 
as others see us ; and in this aspect of it they are luminous and remarkably well 
informed. But Dr. Pfleiderer obviously finds this part of his task by far the more 
difficult ; and, as a consequence, his execution of it is not equal to his discussion 
of his own countrymen. To begin with, the method which he adopts constantly 
stands in his way. lie devotes rather more than one-half of the space at his 
disposal to a review of " the schools of philosophy in their relation to theology." 
Now, however fruitful such an inquiry might be with respect to German the- 
ology' ^ ' s almost misleading when applied to English theologians. No doubt 
here, as in Germany, philosophy and theology overlap. But such are the social 
and educational conditions of the British people that the two do not necessarily 
stand in organic relationship with one another. Dr. Pfleiderer is continually 
puzzled by this, and his German attitude not infrequently places men and move- 
ments somewhat out of their proper perspective. He has failed to understand that 
theology is not taught in Britain as it is at the German universities, or, to take 
another parallel, as philosophy is at the Scottish universities. In England its 
chief professors and its most promising students are, first, members of the 
Anglican Church, or Unitarians, or, say, adherents of the Congregational churches, 
and, secondarily, theologians. In Scotland"practically all theological professors 
and students are Presbyterians in the first place, and theologians afterwards. In 
other words, theology has certain ecclesiastical presuppositions, and is deeply 
affected by them, just as is German theology by its philosophical implications. 
Consequently, although Dr. Pfleiderer's review is in many respects remarkable, 
its results are distorted by non-appreciation of this fact. I find, for example, 
that fifteen pages (336-350), or about one-sixth of the entire discussion, are de- 
voted to the elucidation of movements which have produced but one book that 
can be considered theological, and even this single volume is very largely philo- 
sophical. While, on the other hand, simply because they have no articulated 
relation to general philosophy, theological specialists like Plumptre, Mr. J. B. 
Crozier, Professors Dods, Milligan, and Salmond, and critical experts like Pro- 
fessors Cheyne, Sanday, and Driver, — in short, the men who make our theology, 
— are most of them not even referred to. To any one who is familiar with the 
living theology of Great Britain this is little short of absurd. And, even within 
the sphere of philosophical influence, where this has had clear effect in the for- 
mation of theological opinion, the names of Buckle, and, more remarkable, of 
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Dr. A. M. Fairbairn are passed over. The Cambridge school, led by Lightfoot, 
which has done so much for New Testament inquiry, does not suffer this complete 
extinction. But it is strange to the English mind to learn that Lightfoot's fame, 
or, rather, want of it, rests exclusively upon some ephemeral contributions to the 
Contemporary Review, which were called forth by a long-since discredited 
work. Dr. Pfleiderer's want of living contact with the conditions of English 
theological thought is nowhere more aptly illustrated than in the closing sen- 
tences of his book. " The place where Green and Hatch labored and cast the 
light of philosophical and historical knowledge cannot fall back again into the 
night of the Middle Ages. The days of a Newman and a Pusey are forever past 
for Oxford and for England." " Lux Mundi" and " Science and the Faith" 
made almost immediate reply to this prophecy, a reply which affords very ample 
food for reflection to those who would chronicle the development of theology 
in Great Britain. " The High Church *bees had carried off the honey from 
Green's hive." 

R. M. Wenley. 

Die Lebensanschauung der grossen Denkern: Eine Entwicklunsge- 

SCHICHTE DES LEBENSPROBLEM DER MeNSCHHEIT VON PLATO BIS ZUR 

Gegenwart. Von Rudolf Eucken. Leipzig, 1890. 490. S. 

When the logical premises of the Hegelian system were abandoned, important 
changes necessarily followed in that field, so successfully cultivated by the 
Hegelian school, — the history of philosophy. It was impossible henceforth to 
treat the development of philosophical thought merely as a logical-metaphysical 
process evolving by an inherent necessity. Though recognizing an inner neces- 
sity and sequence in the development of philosophy, it was nevertheless observed 
that its development was brought about by men, and that these men might have 
been influenced by other than logical motives in forming their individual theories 
of the universe. Especially the most general conceptions of the worth of life, 
of the place of man in the world, of his relation to God and to his fellow-men, 
thought in part illogical, were recognized as very important preliminary con- 
ditions, and consequently as factors of the highest significance in the building 
up of systems of philosophy. An exhaustive presentation of them is the skil- 
fully-executed task of the work under consideration. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. It is not the author's opinion that the development of philosophy 
should be explained by the purely subjective moods in which the thinkers have 
framed their theories of the world, instead of by the strictly logical method of 
treatment formerly in vogue. Just herein lies the value of the book, that it 
shows how these apparently subjective moods, especially of the greatest thinkers, 
result from the solution of universal problems ; how general convictions con- 
cerning man and the universe are caused by the ethical problems which are 
peculiar to each time, and which, upon high penalty, must be solved ; how from 
this point of view the great systems are to be regarded as the different methods 
which men have employed in order to solve the ethical problems before them. 
On the other hand, this work shows that there never has been any problem of 
vital importance which has not received expression in the fundamental ethical 
principles of each great system. In this light the history of philosophy appears 



